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ABSTRACT I - , ^ 

The paper is part of a collection of papers 
commissioned by Foundations, a development project that focused on 
the career, development needs of deaf college students. The background 
of the Foundations project at the -Nat ional Technical Institute for 
"the Deaf (NTlD)'is reviewed, including NTID admissions criteria and 
consent considerations. It is suggested that Foundations experiences 
shoulcj address four major processes to better prepare students to 
select and enter majors: decision making, reflection on the past and 
projection into the future (and applying this process to 
under st'anding current experience), effective studying and 
demonstration of a given level of competency in skill and knowledge-^ 
areas, and ability to cope with conflicts inhfftent in , the transition 
from the pre-college to the college environment. Further, it is 
suggested that FjounQations experiences be designed to incorporate 'the 
following features: a learner-centered curriculum, maintaining a 
degree of content and instructor orientation; a high degree of 
interaction with faculty and .peers; a set of rigprous institutional 
Expectations, expXicity stated; a curriculum and support system 
'■planned to pptimize a student's experiencing success provided t^jat 
expectations are 'fulfilled; and" efforts to enhance cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor development that begin at the concrete 
experiential level and move toward abstraction and generaliza^^ion . 
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Abstract 

This paper suggests four major processes that should be addressed by "Foundations" 
experiences in order to better prepare students to select and enter a major: 

1. Decisibn-making; 

^ * 2. Reflecting upon the past and projecting Into the future; applying thi§ process 
to uigferstanding current experience; 

♦ 

3. Effective studying and demonstrating a given level of competency vis a vis 
certain skills and knowledge areas; 

' 0. Coping with conflicts inherent in the transition from the pre-coUege environment 
to the coUegje environment. ' > 

Simply stated, it is recommended that all "Foundations" experiences focus upon the 
development of student capability to perform the four major processes. 

Specifically, it is iSggesteS that "Foundations" be designed using the following 

principlest ^ 

h a learner^entered curriculum, maintaining a degree of content and instructor 

oriehtatibti; ^ s 

2. a high degree of interaction with faculty and peers; 

3.,a set of rigorous institutional expectations, explicitly stated; 

J, U, a curriculim and support System planned to optimize a student's experiencing 

* V 

$\iccess provided that expectations are fulfilled; 

ft 

5. efforts to enhance cognitive, affective and psychomotor development will begin 

• - " ■ ' * • 

at the concr'ete experiential level and move toward abstraction and generalization. 

This d6ciiTicnt will furnish the rationale for the processes and principles listed 
above and will provide a histdrical perspective on the "Foundations" development project 
The paper is intended to.,be the conceptual framework for "Foundations" experiences. 



Antecedents Tg The "Foundat^ns" C oncept 
The "Foundations" concept and development projeSire the culmination of a series^ , 
of studies and resulting^reports, dating from 1976,' which pertain to the early stages 
of students' career development at NTID. The following sections provide a historical 
perspective. to "Foundations". 

Report of the 1976 Study Group . ' I , 

In 1^76^he Associate Dean for Career Development Programs (CDP) charged 
a- group of faculty repreUting the various. divisions of CdP with making recor/m'^endat ions / 
relative to the early stages of career development of NTID students. The group wajs 
constituted as a result of the Institute^ recognizing that problems existed with resffect 
to student progress in. these early stages. In 1977 th<v'study group issued a report (Areson . ^ 
et al., 1977) that pointed out: ; " . 

- 1 . students* apparent inadequacies in English, m ath and care^^decisi*(^ making ' 
competencies, and . ■ ^ 

y 

2. the need for students :to demonstrate certain levels of competency in" persoriysocial 
skills in order to succeed in a rhajor. ^ 

In addition, the report indicated that institutional programmatic responses to such 
problems were inadequate. Further, it was indicated that there was "...broad support 
for some form of preparatory program" (p. 3) that would: 

1 . allow students m ore tim,e and m ore data-on which to base / career decision : 

^. ailow fo/ more interaction with students and a more thoroC^ assessment 
• of students' abilities J)y faculty and staff ; 

allow more time for appropriate skill building, (p. 1 1) 

It was further noted that "thtre was strong support among those interviewed for most 

of the activities and goals of SVP (Summer Vestibule Program),>ut general discontent ^ 

With the brief time allowed for t^ese'activitie$" (pp. 12). It was felt that, "SVP % 

could bie made into a more effective and useful progr^ by allotting more time ta those 



i. 



If 



activities which have a direct rclitiot^hip to the process of entering a major and postpon- 

a \ 

ing activities whosb nature is notlvital to the career decision" (p. 12). 
1977 SVp Evalu^ion V ; 

Consequently, an evaluation 6f the 1977 Summ^ Vestibule Program was conducted 

to. identiity those aspects Of SVP ti^hich should be allotted more time and those aspects 

• ' ' ' ■ \ y * .. ' 

which could be postponed. Additionally, the objemives and overall organizational configur- 

ation of the program, were reviewed. A SVP evaluation report was issued in 197S (Whitisj, 

1978) and^ong the recommendat^ contained in th^ evaluation report were the following: 

1. The top prio^P^^of NTIci should be to formulate a comprehensive plan of 
h9w:to im prove* stitdents^ career decision making capabilities such that most 
students are able to make reasonably sound career decisions at the time > 

they enter a major. \ 

2. Objectives for SVP shouidlbe defined and priorities established from an inst^ 

tional perspective (emphasis added). ^ ^ 

3. Measures should be taken to reduce students' feelings of excessive pressuf c 
to select a major before this beginning of the Fall Quarter. This implied 

not only a change in attituclje about the summer but also the creation of more 
realistic options for more students during Fall quarter. / 

0. The format of information stent to students prior to SVP should be reevaluated. 
5. Greater continuity in faculty/student interaction should be developed in 

an effort to foster more trusting relationships between the two (pp. 5,6,9,36). 

The Early Stages of Career Development Concept Paper h 979) 

As a result of the above studies an<| theur findings, the C DP Associate De?n, Assistant 
Deans and Directors concluded that "some midcourse adjustments were needed in our 
career development programs" (Bishop et al., 1979, p. 2). Data were collected^t^ better • 
define student needs and the inadequate programmatic responses referred to in the 1976 
Study Group Report. The analyses of these data resulted in the delineation of five major 
needs: 

1. better preparing students to select a major; 

2. better preparing students to enter a major; 

3. facilitating students changing majors within their first two years without 
incurring significant costs to the student or the institution; 

4. reducing the time some students are taking to complete a degree; 

5. reducing the rate of withdrawals for what might be considered the wrong 
reasons, (p. 27) / . 
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The^'Concept Paper includ^ a proposal for a Foundations Program with specific content 

■ - , ^ 

components, i.e., life skills, general education, communication and survey of technology. 
The concept of a "program" was proposed not so much as a prescription but rather with 
the intention that It would "serve as the banlis for dialogue and studies from which would 
emerge an appropriate solution for meeting these needs" (p. 17). 
Foundations Development, Project 

In the >ummer of 1979, "Foundation's" development was initiated an<![ a twq person 
development team was' charged with three goals: 

1. to better prepare students to select a mai.or; ' 

2. to better prepare students to enter a major; 

3. to facilitate changes of major without undue cost to the student or the institute. 
Articulating a development process was the first task undertaken.^ The development 

process was designed to provide for-pollegial debate and contribution. Further, the 

process focused upon defining the needs, gathering/analyzing data, constructing a theoretical 

framework and positing solutions. 

Kaufman (1972) suggests that needs identification is an analysis of the discrepancy 
between where one is and wjiere one wishes to be. Such an analysis specifies the distance 
between these two. He further suggests that an assessment must have at least three 
critical characteristics: • . 

1. the data must be as valid and representative as possible of the actual world 
of the learner 

2. no analysis is ever final OR complete ^ 

3. discrepancies should be identified in terms of ends, i.e., actual t>roducts 
or behaviors, and not in terms of processes (p. 29) 

Following Kaufman's construct, the development process has attempted to focus* in 
part, upon determining the nature and magnitude of the discrepancy or distance between: 



•1. environmental fcxpectitions/assiinptions, and entering students' charabteristlcs.^ . 
.2. the requisite professes underlying success ih college, and student facilityr with . 
such processes; 

3. technical, general education, and communication content expectations for selecting 
.and entering majors, and the'tkUl and knowledge levels of enteri^^^ . 

• Environmental .expectations. A student's experience at NTID is influenced to a 

large ej(tent by the RIT/NTID environment and by the student's ability to cope with . ' 

and respond to the stresses^ctations and assumptions inherent in that environment! 
In the course of developing "Foundations" experiences, an essential tastf was the analysis ' 
Of the environmental dynamics influencing students. A major thrust of "Foundations" 
development has be^n. therefore, the identification and docitr^entation of those inherent 
environmental assurr^ptions and expectations. Environmental expectations are being 
docifT^ented through an analysis of: expected community living' behaviors. Institute rules 
and procedures. i|istitutional expectatio'ns regarding toleration if individual <lif ferences ■ 
and respect for the rights of others, and institutional expectations regarding the mainten- 
ance of «>ciai order. In addition, the wajin which NTID and RIT are organized^© deliver 
instruction and to interact with students is being examined to determine implicit assump. 
tions about the student. For example, at NTId' Mathematics instruction is generally 
delivered through a learning center and it is assuned that students can schedule their 
own time to work on the course and will take the initiative for seeking assistance. 

• Learners' entry charactef*istics . NTID waiT established to serve a special population. 
The adm issions criteria, as specified by the Guidelines, describe the target population 

as follows: 

1. Special Help 

A $tudet>t should have attended a school or' ciLs for deaf students ar^d/or 
have needed special help because of being dwf . »^"«^n^* onQ/or 



2. Hearing Loss ; 

S.tudents must have a hear^g loss that seriously limits their chance of succe 
in college without speciial support services. There is a genera] agreement 
/that an average hearing loss of 60 decibels (ASA) 0^70 decibels (KSO)or 
greater across the 500; 1,000; and 2,000 Hz rang<f (unaided) in the better 
' ear is a major handicap to education. 

Educational background i 
A student's educational background should show that he or she can probably 
,succeed in a program of study at NTID or one of the other nine college^ 
of RIT. Students who ve admitted should have an overall eighth. grade achi* 
ment level Or above. This means that the a-verage score on an Wiievement ' 
test that includes reading, math and language shouljl be at an eighth grade 
level. . . " — *» ° 



3. 



Secondary schooling 

The NTID program at RIT is designed for students who have finished a secoh 
education;al program. Students can be considered for acknission before comp 
a secondary program if their secondary school authorities feci that they 
will gain m ore from the NTID. program than by rem aining in secondary schoo 
Age and personal/social maturity are given special consideration. ^ 

• ■ ■ ■ i, ■ . ^ 

3. Maturity # . . 

Tstu3ent must show that he or she is personallyK^ocially mature ehough 
to enter a program at NTID or one of the other niM|plleges at RIT. . This 
m cans that students m ust accept responsibility for tl!6n selves and their 
actions and respect the rights of others. The infonnation is provided through 
the student's personal references and performance in the Summer Vestibule 
Program (SVP). 

6. Citizenship 

A student must be a citizen or permanent resident of the United States. 
(RIT Official Bulletin, 1980, p. 1^) 

These adnissions criteria have not Changed singe their establishment, i.e., NTID 

still strives to serve the same population its founders intended. An examination of scame 

key characteristics of entering students over the past six years (see Appendix,. see Also 

Figures I and 2) shows these characteristics to be essentially unchanged. Not only has .'^ 

the nature of the entry population remained stable, birt this population cofhinues to 

represent the top 10% of the hearing-impaired secondary school graduates in the United 

States (Trybus A Karchmer,'1977). 



Figure 1: Reading Comprehension Scores National Distribution 
for Hearing Impaired Students ' 
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igure 2; Mathematics Computation Scores National Distribution for 
Hearing Impaired Students 
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Figure 1 shows that the mediAn reading score at its highest |>9int, (or students 
aged 20 or above, is 1^7. This corresponds to a grade equivalent of about i*.^. 
) In other words, half the students at age 20 (or at any younger age) read at less 

than a mid-fourth grade level, that is, below or barely at a newspaper literacy 
level. Wthat abo,ut the high-achieving group? Figure 1 shows that the high point 
ot the 90th percentile l)ne occurs at age 18, where a scaled score of 181 (grade 
equivalent 8.1) is reached. Thus, at best, only 10% of hearing impaired 18-year 
olds nationally can read at or above an 8th grade level. 

Figure 2 presents a somewhat brighter picture for m/ath computation, generally 
the highest score area for hearing impaired childrert. In this case, the mean line 
for hearing children roughly parallels the 90th percentile line for hearing impaired 
children, so that about 10% of hearing impaired children can do math fcomputations 
at the level of the average hearing child of the same age. Most hearing impaired 
children, however, do"much less welj even here, and the median hearing impaired 
20-year old reaches a scaled score of 177, just below an 8th grade level. A comparable 
score is obtained by the average hearing child at about age 13. (Trybus & Karchiner, 
1977, p. 6^) 

In term J ol personal/social diaracteristics of entering students, there is qualitative 
evidence that suggests a qpnstancy in their nature. The data in the 1971 Hanner et 
al. report, when compared with data collected by the "Foundations" development team 
in the summer ol 1979, show that faculty concerns regarding students' personal and 
\ social skills are essentially unchanged over the decade. Furthermore, DeCaro and Emerton 
(1978) established empirically that there is a developmental lag in the level of social 
reasoning of entering students vis a vis hearing students in the same age group. Anecdotal 
information gathered since 1977 suggests that this particular developi^ental lag still 
exists among entering students. 

Given the apparent stability of entry characteristics over the past decade, it is 
clear that the orij lOal purpose and mission of NTID are not redundant. Further, since 
the characteristics of entering students have been shown to be stable and, in all Ijkelihood, - 
can be expected to remain so in the foreseeable future, interventions will have to occur 
•t the environinnental level and/or in developing certain student competencies once individuals 
have been identified as NTIO students. 
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' Contiehtv£onsiderations « In order to bt tblc to successfully entiir a major, the 
leaVner m ust be able to dem onstrate competence ani* knowledge in certain technical, 
personkl/social and communication skill areas. Therefore, it has been necesiary to specify 
the knowledge and skills that need to be developed by students during ''Foundations" 

experiences. A content analysis has been conducted, aiid the findings of this analysis 

- ■ . ' ' ° . . ' " 

shall be reported separately. The content expectations are being documented by analyzing 

r 

a Course in each major which tests, for the first time, a learner's potential for technical 
sucfcess in that major. The anallysis focuses on the identification of not only technical 
prerequisite skills and knowledge but also communication and personal/social expectations. 
The content analyses were focused in such a fashion because the report ol^e Study ^ . 
Group on the Early Stages of Career Dcvelc^pment suggested four factoh as being necessary 
for student succesi-: ' . , 

Ir mathematical competency; 

• 2. English language with specific concentration on reading comprehensi^a^; 

3. the ability to make career decisions; 
* \ the ability to receive information well enough to be able to und^stand lectures, 

questions and directions. 
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li , • MaiorProce$$e$ Students Must Be Prepar ed To Pefform 

' Due to. the hature of NTID and th* nature of the curriculum offered through NTJD 

^technical disciplines), a hearing-impaired student iiirequirecf to declare th? intention 
to pursue a specific course of study relatively early in his/her 'tenure at RIT. For example, ' 
students wishing to study for Yrtost NTID Associate Degi-ees fnusfli prepared to'declare 
their intentioh by the'start of the Fall quarter of their first year at RIT. Such is the ^ 
case a( most community colleges that offer certificate, diploma or AAS programs of 
study. This circimstance can bejontrasted, with that of a learner seeking a Bachelor's 
Degree in the liberal arts who, more often than not, declares a major and is accepted 
by a department in his/her third year. Technical curricula at the Associate, Diploma 

' or Certificate levels require that students take highly specialized courses early in their 
tenure in order that they can Complete such curricula withirf the time limit generally 

. allotted; Unfortunately, many NJID students seeking such certification are not adequately 

.;^ei)ared to select or enter a major (Bishop ^t al, 1979) and often are unable to demonstrate 
the abUity to succeed in the "^ajorj(M|^h^ attrition rate from NTID programs . 
since 197<» has been percent, and ^^HW^tach <»3 percent (QiLorenzo, Marron 
it Welsh, 1981) in spite of the sp^ciaJB^H||er vices and curriculum provided 
for learners at NTID. In addition, DiLor3||P^elsh (19S1) supported the contention 

' that students are ill.pr*pared to selisct or enter a major upon arrival at NTID when they 
stilted th^t: 

1 The conclusion » nd concern of the "Concept Paper" (Bishop, et al, 1979) 
that many students, upon entering NTID/arej^ot ready to maiki career decisions^ 
is substantiated. 

2. Many students' lack of preparedness to select a rftajor at entrance to 
NTID is demonstrated by the wide range of majors to which they change. 

• 3. SiRnif leant niinbers of students recognize early that they not only selected 
the wrongmajor, but they are stUl.not ready to select a career area and 
elect to spend some time m NCDS. (pp. ^^-^5) * <f 
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The Report of . the Study Group jon the Early Stages of Cat-eer Development (Arisen 
tt al., 1977) sugg^^ted that SVP could E»e made more effective by emphasizing those 
activities which have ai direct relationship to entering a major. iFurthermWe, the 1977 | 
surnmer SVP evaluation report (White, 197S) suggested that the top priority ||^TID 
thould be the formulation of a plan to improve studfnt decision making capabilities 
so that ftudents Vj? f ble to make sound career decisions at the time of selecting a'major. 
In addition, data coUected in the summer of 1979 during intensivie workshops with faculty 
highlighted sixteen problem areas that faculty perceived as needing attention in order 
to irpRi^ove the student's likelihood of success at NTID (see Appendix A). Of the sixteen 
problem areas, six were eliminated from consideration In the "Foundations" dfevelopment 
project because the Career Development Programs adninistrative group perceived them 
as broader institutional cur ricular issues, i.e., outside the scope of consideration for 
"Foundations". The "Foundations" development project continued to consider the problem 
areas during development so asjiot to replicate the .weaknesses or problems inherent 
in extant systems. The problem areas isolated for consideration by "Foundations" (see 
Table i) relate directly to the processes of career decision making and preparation to ' 
enter a major. 
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^ ^ABLE 1 

Synthesis of Problem Statements in Appendix A ^ 

A. ^Our students have a limited experiential and information base, 
(synthesis of original /^l and 5) / \ 

B. CXif students have a limited knowledge of self, e.g.:^ 

a. strengths/weaknesses re career clusters 

b. values system • ' 

c. interests 

. C. In the area of problem solving, our students appear to have a limited repertoire 
of coping skills and limited exposure to having to make decisions in a variety of 
contexts and settings, (ref . need to enhance pcocess $killsy«nd broaden the infomiation 
base) (synthesis of original #3 and #«) 



E. 




D. We arc unable to provide appropriate experiences for students ^ho are at various 
levels of indecision or indecisiveness. ■ ^ ^ 



There is a gap between students' entry abilities and the criteria for entry into 
majors, and thpre is insufficient time to address this gap prior to the students' 
entry to a major* (synthesis of original #12 and #14) 



F. There is a lack of a systematic process for assessing a learner's strengths and weak- 
nesses je majors and for transmitting such infomiation to the learner and tp the 
appropriate administrative vauthority re the major. 

^Statements ^, 7, 8, 11, 15 and 16 were eliminated at the suggestion of the CDP adminis- 
trative group. We chose to eliminate #10, as it ifsubsunned under other problem statements. 
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Stu<Jies conducted to date suggest quite clearly that the outcomes expected of ''Fpundations" 

■■■■». 

are, appropriate and necessary: . .. . 

1. to better prepare students to select A major; ^ ,. ^ 

2. to better prtipare students to enter a major. 

■ " ' • ■ . t ^ ... ■ • ^ 

A DevelcCfTTental Approach ' ^ , 

^^^^^ ' ■ : ->^^^M^^^_^ . ^ 

Foundations will be characterised by a developmental rather than remedial approach 
to education because the developmental level (Belenky, 1980; Athey, 1980) of an individual 
influences his/her interpretation of life situations (e;g., selecting and entering a major), 
. and since developmental theory pro vi^s some broad indicators df how an individual . 
will react in such srtuations. Belenky (1980) presents a variety of factors that she suggests 
contribute to the devielopment of social reasoning. Citing Piaget and Kohlberg, she 
argqps. that moral development depends upon having a wide range of role taking opportunities 
in a variety of social institutions and suggests that the opportunity to participate in ' 
an ongoing dialogue is likely to be essential for the development of the individual. She 
also suggests that hearing-impaired people often experience a deprivation in social inter- 
action (Stokes, 19<>5; Brunehwig, 1936) and^splay a lag in understanding the interpersonal 
dynamics of social relationships (Levine, 1956). Harris (1978), in reviewing four studies 
of impulse control that utilized standardized assessment (Altshuler et al.^ 1976; Binder, 
1970; Moores et al., 1973; Harris, 1976), concluded that a loss of auditory input appears 
to have a retarding effect upon the development of impulse control in deaf adolescents. 
The findings of DeCaro and Emerton (1978), that most deaf students entering the NTID 
between 1 975 and 1 977 were operating at the pre-conventional level of reasoning on 
Kohiberg's (1969) scale of reasoning are therefore not surprising. Belenky (1981) describes 
the pre-conventional stage as follows: 

) 
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...characterized by hedonism - the good is that which satisfies one's awn 
needs, interests and wishes. The right' fnd needs and feelings of others will • 
be considered to the extent that such cdnsiderations are seen as benefiting 
the seii. "Tit for tat" suggests.the basis for this thinking which has achieved 
' $ome liberation from adult constraint. As adults are np longer seen as omnipotent 
the Interests of th*; self can be asserted more fully...Pr9conventional adolescents 
delayed in' development ar«i still under the influence of ^temal and external r 
physical stirauli, rather thao that of s>^bolic repres^titions cooce 
past and future roles and values which have been shared and self-examined. ^ 

• tp-.s) ■ . .■ ^' . . ■ \ 

This description is remarkably similar to faculty statements characterizing the behaviors 

••a 

of NTID students (Manner et al., 1971; Appendix A). " ' . 

. . > ■ • ... ■ ' ■ . 

While it is clear that the development of the college-age hearing-impaired person 
lags behind that of his/her hearing peer, it is not altogether clear whatcan'or should 
be done to facilitate development. Ther^ are,vhowever,4ihportant suggestions that 
can be drawn from the literature. For example, irrespective of the model used to study 
him an development (Athey, 1980), implicit in each is tKe assimption that ther^ will 
be intensive and prolonged interaction in social settings with peers and mature adults. 

* ■ ^ . ■ ■ , 

In addition, Schlesinger (1978) suggests that an adolescent must have meaningful, reciprocal, 
and largely positive interactions with the environment in order to move through the 
first three developmental steps described by Erikson (19^^; 1968). Further, Belenky 
(1980) suggests that special efforts should be made to provide youn^ people with two 
broa4 kinds of experiences that can enhance their development of moral judgment: 

1- extensive, participation in the governance of 'lirly complex and sizable democratic 
institutions where...conllicts Would be^ully deba ed... ^ 

2. working with'pthers on an individual basis wher such qualities as ckre, Vespbnsibii- 
ity, and understanding are essential and reciprocated (p. 42). 



:ltRJiriTrianir 



, ''Foundations" experiences will IncltRJ^rineaningful, reciprocal, and positive interaction 
in social settings with peers and mature adults. Learners will be provided opportunities 
for involvement in the governance of complex democratic systems where there is human . 

interaction directed at the resolution of conflicts inherent in such systems. > 

■ I- 
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First Process ~ Mana£ing and Coping with Conflict 

Since many learners come to NTID. ill-prepared to enter and selec^»aJors, there 
is a need for such preparation to occur at RIT. The environment of RIT is significantly 
different fr dm that to which most learners are accustomed. Even those students who ^ 
have attended the most academically stringent of preparatory high schools find the 
transition to a university setting to^^e a formidable challenge. Such a challenge is even 
. more f orm idable for hearing impaired students who may be, for the first time, in an 
educational setting where the student body is predominately hearing. An antecedent * 

■ / » 

to preparing to select and enter a major is, ^refore, the ability to manage or cope ' 
i with the conflicts inherent in the transition from the preH:ollege envirorment to the 
RIT environment. The strategies which can be used in the resolution of st^ch conflict 
are similar to those that have been isolated for persons making the transitioo^?3Trdlne 
culture to another: adherence, substitution, addition, synthesis, and creation (Wasilewski 
& Mitchell,'*1980). Similarly there are general social competencies, e.g. role-taking, 
knowledge of alternative strategies and the appropriate use of alternative strategies 
(Wcinstein, 1969), which can be helpful in resolving the conflicts in such a trans^pon. 
Such conflicts are often related to differences in attitudes, patterns of thought, social 
organization, roles and role perceptions, ^anguage, use and organization of space, time 
conceptualization and non-verbal expression (Samovar A Porter, 197j$), i.e., there is 
a knowledge and skill cornponent to managing and coping in a cross cultural "type" setting. 
The faculty of NTiD (Table 1) have isolated informational and prM:ess* skills necessary 

tfDacilitate student success* ' 

\ » 1r 

Foundations experience will attempt to optimize the potential for students' managing 

0 ' ^ . 

and coping with the conflicts inherent in the transition to college by: . 
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h assisting students in identifying the differences .between their attitudes, patterns 
of thought, sociai organization, roies and roie perceptions, use and org^^iization of space, 
time conceptualization and non-verbaJ expressions and those that are expected of students 

. . . . ' ■ . ■ 

■ atRIT.- • 

s • * • . 

•s . 

2. heiping students become aware of and gain skiii in the appropriate alterhative 
strategies that are available to resolve the differences. 

In or<fer to be of assistance to students in this respect. Foundations experiences and 
NTID must provide learners with a clear series of expectations regarding sociai organiza- 
^ tion, roles, use and organization of space, use and organization of time and the like. 

* 

Second Process - Decision Makin£ 

, The selection of a major is a decision-making activity. ^Student decision making 
will be a second major process tp be fa-ciilfced/deveioped by "Fecundations" experiences. 
Steve (1980) has suggested reasons, well supported in the literature, why an individual 
y does not succeed in a decision-making situatidh: 

1. He suggests that individuals can fail because they lack the prerequisite skills 

to search ou\, recognize and use relevant information. This is best described by Gagne's 
(1968) theory of hierar<:hies of learning and could be tennned the "learning deficit explana- 
tion'." ' » I 

2. Individuals may fail because their information processing capabilities are taxed 
beyond their limits. Steve refers to this as the ^'biological limiti ion explanation" which 
has been described by Simon (1976). ' 

3. He suggests that poor decision making Involves the conflict individuals feel 

in decision situations with important consequences. He refers to this .as the "decisional 
conflict explanation" best described by the model constructed by Janis and Mann (1977), 
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f The entering student, in order to be successful, must be able to function in many 
situations under varying degrees of risk , informational and time constraints. Most, if 
not all, of these situations require the student to make decisions of varying degrees 
of importance and to recognize the relative degrees of importance (is a vis their outccxne. 
Steve ^1980) recommends that certain environmental modifications regarding Infor- 

mation ^n6 time can be made to foster quality decision-making. He also identifies certain 

* ■ . ' - ■ '■ 

considerations internal to the decision maker, regarding risk, which also must be addressed 

to facilitate decision-making. 

■ - . •• . ( ■ . ^ .■ ■ • 

Environmental considerations . With respect to information Steve recommends 



that, to facilitate student career decision-making, '♦Foundations" should consider: the 
type of information required in the decision, the availability of that information, the 
presentation form of the information which students rriay need, and strategies to insure 
that the information is accessible at the time the. decision is made. There will be three 
principles used in the determination of career decision information to be incorporated 
into "Foundations" experiences?. , _ ^ 

1. the information m>jst be useful <fr relevant to the career decision of selecting 

a major; 

2. the information must be available to students in an economic fashion relatively 
free of distractor information; 

3. the information must be accessible to the student at the time the decision is 

being made. ' 

In addition, there must be a component of "Fomdations" which seeks to develop information 
search, rec^nition and use skills because: 

a. such skills are generalizable to oew decision situations; 

b. the necessary information for most decisions is almost never neatly presented 
to a decision maker. 
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With respect to time , the hunnan is a bipiogicaiiy-iimited information processor, 

and the three principles listed above are a necfcssary'but not sufficient consideration 

^ :■'.■■».•■■.'■ 

in facilitating development of decision-making regarding selection ol a major. There* 
is often iniufficient time for students to process the inforitiation necessary to make, 
an appropriate selection of a major. 

As indicated previously, t^Otudy Group On The Early Stages of Career Development 
(1977) recommended that students need more time for making career decisions. It is 
therefore necessary for "Foundations" experiences to provide students with more time 
than is currently allotted for making career decisions. This cari be accomplished, in 
part, by initiating certain of the "Foundations" experiences prior to students' arriving 
on the RIT campus. 

Internal considerations . In addition to time and information, which can be controlled 

environmentally, there are perceptions and beliefs internal to the decision maker that 

affect the quality of the decision processes used. These perceptions relate to the risk 

in continuing a current course of action, the rW< involved in changing a course of action," 

and the belief that a better solution can be found. These perceptions need to be clarified 

by the individual making a decision and need to be brought into conjunction with the 

realities of the decision situation. It is i^i the articulation, clarification and bringing 

into conjunction of perceptions and "realities" that there is a, need for intensiv himan 

interaction. The individual involved in dfccision-fnaking should interact with a \ rson 

or persons who can objectiyely facilitate reflection upon perceptions oi risk and the 

X . ... 

belief in the existence of potential solutions. Such a role can be played by counselors, 

mentors (Hawkins, 1980), peers (Osguthorpe, 1980) or eiassroom teachers. The concern 

Is not so much who is the facilitator but rather that the facilitation can be demonstrated 
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to be occurring sy$tfrnatical!y >' Due to the complex nature of such facilitation^^ it will 
be necessary to have mature adults play this role, and it wi41 also be necessary, to design 

' ■ • 1 ^ 

some "form al" experier^ces that encourage reflection. The third major process to be 

■ . - ■ ■ • " . 

an integral part of "Foundations" experience$ will focus upon reflection. * 

/ .. • '■ ■ • - •. 

Third Process - Reflection 

. Oowaliby and Pagano (1981) have pointed put that a learner enters a dctTision situation 
with a multitude of previous experiences, and that some of these experiences share' 
characteristics with the current decision situation. In order' to negotiate a new situation, 

the decisionmaker must first isolate the characteristics of past experiences which are 

■ \ 

salient to current circumstances. Based on the past experiences^^ the configuration 
of the current circim stances, the person will have certain !e)ipectation$ regarding his/her 
chance of success in meeting the challenges embodied in the hew situation. The expectation 
will influence the amount of effort the individual is willing to expelw. Thi§ leads to 
action and a resulting outcome along a success continuum. The outcome will generate 
an affective response in the decisionmaker, and the accuracy of causal ascription will 
depend upon: 

1. correct analysis of the decision task, 

2f accurate perception of own resources relative to the decision task, 
, 3. adequate expenditure of effort. 

!h order to grow, an individual must be able to identify what he/she did that contributed 
to the resolution of a decision conflict and to store, that as part of -the experience base 
to be mobilized in future situations (Athey, 19S0)* The more the learner engages in 
the process just described and the greater the range of experiences assimilated, the 
greater the probability that, faced with a situation with different surface stimuli, he/she 
will be able to identify shared general^haracteristics with previous experiences and 
apply learnings from these previous experiences to the resolution of the new situation. 



rf ouhdations" will therefore attempt to develop students' abilities to: 

1. reflect upon past experiences and determine which of thoso^experiences ar,e 

related to a decision situation at hand; . ' ' , . ^' ■ ' 

" ■ . . ■ " ■ . ■ • • 

2. Isolate those characteri^itics of said experiences Itilt are salient to the decision 

situation at hand; . , ,v ^ 

3. project a series of expectations regarding success and willingness^to expend 

effort; ■ - - ' - - : 

^ accurately assess one's own resources relative to the tas1< at hand: 
5. adequately expend effort (take some action) in accomplishing the task at hand. 
Here again there will be a need for intensive interaction between a decision make> and 
. a facilitator. Such fiiteraction will need to be student-centered (Hawkins, 1981), i.e., 
the primary objeaiveof the interaction is.jtudent development, and the facilitator 

must be flexible in order t8 meet the student's needs as a developing hun ah being. 

■ . » 

Several reviews of the literature (Athey, 19S0; Belenky, 1980; Dansereau, 1980; 
Dowaliby & Pagano, 1981; Kraft, 1980; Steve, 1980; Whitaker, 1980) have indicated 
the need to assist students in identifying the relationship between characteristics of 
previous experiences and those of current experiences. Focusing upon the affective 
and cognitive outcomes of prior experiences will help to establish a baseline for addressing 

t-i < 

new experiences. 
Fourth Process «• Studying 

Upon entering an ir^titution of higher educati^ students are expected to be prepared 
to engage in independent learning. However, data indicate that students enroUing at 
NTID are weak in such skills, For example, Hanrier et al; (1971)' listed a series of "observa- 
tions on which there was substantial agreement among instructors aboi^he deaf students" 
(p. 1 1). One such observation was that students are "not fully aware of the effort and 
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• - ■ , ' ' : ■. • ' • . ■ ■ ■ 

Iciarrung strategies required to be successful inf studies at the post-secondary level" (p. ' 
12). This condition has remained sub^antially unchang^r^ needs assessment conducted 
with iaculty in 1979 (see App^dix A) uncovered essentially the same concerns. Faculty 

In the Advanced Program support teams and 'General Education Programs continue to . 

/ , ■ ■■ . 

offer study skills courses to hearing-impaired learners. Further, careier counselors offer 
temlnars to students in NTID's certificate, diploma and associate level programs on 
such topics, as time management, scholastic motivaiibn, stiadying for exams and coping 
with differing teaching styles. In effect, considerable resources have been directed 
at developing students' abilities to learn and study. '° / 

The fourth process to be facilitated by "Foundations" experiences will be the develop- 
ment of study skills. To facilitate discussion, studying will be broken into two broad 
categories: willingness to study and studying strategies. 

Willingness to study. Willift^ness to study is dependent upon the student's perceiving 
a nted for studying in order to achieve his/her goals. In an attempt io identtfy^be goals , 
of entering NTID learners, Stinson (Lang and Stinson, 1981) conducted a study in which 
twenty students were interviewed. The students were administered a standard set of 
open-ended questions in order to determine why they had come to NTID, what were 
their concerns upon entry and what was most exciting to them upon entry. The re^on 
most commonly identified by the students for coming was "sociaP* with "academic reasons"^ 
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being cited second — the difference between the two was statistically significant. Further, 
it was found that entering students felt that attending college was of real value for 
thfeir future but were not able to articulate their career goals vefy well. In addition, 

i 

(he students expressed concerns about entering a career and being successful academically 
but they less frequently expressed concerns (statistically significant) about ^tablishing 
iocial relationships or self maintenance (funds etc.). Students may be willing to study 

? ■ 

' ■ '■-■■} . . 
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but mAy be placing study in a secondary position as cornered to socialization. Anecdotal 
information collected from career counselors, faculty and staff tends to support thi^ 
contention. 

When a student's willingness to study is in question, the student must first know " 
what is required, regarding study, to sucoeed-at college and must compare this with 
hif/ber own expectations. That is, the student must compare and contrast the study 
effort and skills deemed necessary jtor college success with his/her own expectations 
regarding study , academics, and socializihg, and must identify the discrepancy between 
the two. As a result, the student wiii know a discrepancy exists but may not comprehend 
* the meaning of the discrepancy since he/she most likely has not had to demonstrate 
the study behaviors necessary for success in college. It is necessary for the learner 
to experience^ a situation in which he/she has an opportunity to test tTie reality of , discrep- 
ancies identified. Such an experience will need to b^ processed by the learner (see the 
section on Reflection) in order for him/her to begin to understand the magnitude and 
the nature of the discrepancies and to take some action to eliminate these discrepancies. 

Study related skills . A student may be willing to expend effort in studying but 

may lack certain study skills. For examplei students may not possess the skills 5to manage 

their schedules and prioritize competing social and academic time demands. In addition, 

students may not possess adequate skills at identifying and understanding relationships 
a' 

in what |ney study, selecting the important material from what they study and cognitively 
reorganizing the materials into a persopalUed schema (Long, Hein & Coggipla, 1978). 

Dansereau et al. (1979) describe a series of six primary comprehension-retention 
and retrieval-utilization learning strategies: mood setting, understanding, recall, digesting, 
expanding and reviewing. They also identified a series of support strategies for optimizing 
the internal psychological environment of the learner: goal setting and scheduling, concen- 
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. tr^tion mahagement, m^itbring and diagnosing." A learning strategy system, composed * 
of instruction in these primary and second^ry^trategies, was developed and used witif . 
college'^ge learners. Jhe system proved to be effective in enhancing the behaviors - 

and atthudes of participants (Dansereau et al., 1979). Dansereau (19S0) suggests that' 

# ■ j . . ' ' 

' many learners could benefit from such skills and strategy training courses. He recommends 
that, ifpossible, 'the skills and str^gy programs sholild be run in parallel with regular 
content 6Durscs" (p. 88). ' " ■ ■ ' 

Developing studying, skills. "Foundations" experiences will include a component 
• which focuses upon: ^ ' 

1. assisting student| in identifying the discrepanlcy between study behaviors needed 

in college and their behaviors prior to entering collegs; 

■ ' f ' ' - 

providing students the opportunity to t«st th< reality ^f this discrepancy by 

participating in rigorous academic activiti» which require study for success and im which 

they can be successful if they ^stu^y; I , H, 

3. facilitating reflectiorni^^ experiences (2 above) in order to assist students 



in focusing upon the effort and skills needed for academic sucdess: 

4. providing skill and strategy instruction of the type devieloped by Dansereau , 
et al. (1979). ' . ; ' 



Surhmary - • 

In sunmaryr-there are four processes upon which "Found^'tions7will focus in order 
to better prepare students to select and enter majorsi 

1. coping with or managing the conflicts inherent in the transition to the college 
environment; 

'2. decision-making; ! 
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J. the abiUty to reflect upon past experiences, r«latc these to new experiences 
Wtake action regarding the new experiences; 

Studying and,demonstrating a given levei of competence vis a vis certain skiils 



,^and knowiei;)ge areas; 
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Dwlgn Principles 

There are a variety of orientations that could have been selected to characterize 

•♦Foundations" experiences: a learner-centered orientation, a content-centered orientation 

ly^ ■ ■ ■ 

- or an instructor-centered'orientation (Hawkins, 19S0). ••Foundations", from its inception, 
has derived its focus from a commitment to better meet el^jtering NTID students' needs 
in preparing to select and enter majors. It is appropriate, then, that the hallmarks of 
-Foundations" experlencesn-e. its tenets, be direaiy tietl to fulfilling this commitment. 
••Foundations" will be an integrated set of learner-centered experiences. 

In the learner-centered orientation, the needs of the student for overall him an 
and*social development are considered to be primary (Hawkins, 1980). Chickering (19S1) 
suggests that learning and hitnan development are additive and occur in the cor\te;(t 
of a student^s past history, personal characteristics and motives. He states that, "this 
makes information about the knowledge and Competencies gained from wdifand life > 
experiences especiaUy important in^designing effective education.-.." (p. 16). He suggests 
that, "we are ^^ckling^^^^ock task of hitnan development..." (p. 16) when we attempt 
to achieve the end of ef fifetive preparation for work. This is particularly relevant when 
one considers a series of generic competencies identified by Klemp (1977) as necessary 
for success on a job: 

» . . ■ 

1. communication skills, ' 

2. information processing skills, conceptualizing skills, 

3. ability to learn from experience, 

4. ability to understand many sides of a com pJex issue, 

5. accuratfe empathy, positive, regard for others, ^ 

6. giving assistance, controlling impulsive feelings, ^ « 

7. define oneself as actor, d^itive initiative, proactive stance. 
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V«ry often curriculum will sacrifice the development of these generia skills for the 
development of content area knowledge. ^'Foundations" experiences will seek to facilitate 
the development of the sev^brt skills areas cited above. In so doing, student needs and 
" level of development will ^ considered to be of primary importance. Since education 
is the process of movement from one skill, attitUdinal, knowledge, or developmental 
level to another, students' entering skill, attitudinal, knowledge or developmental levels 
will be the starting point for 'Toundaftions*' experiences. Since learner-centered experiences 
-focui upon fleeting the student where he/she is" and facilitating movement to where 

He/she needs to be in order to successfully meet academic challenges, "Foundations" 

' ■ . "X ■ . . 

Experiences will be designed to accommo^te entering students' developmental levels, 

while providing the conditions to facilitate the attainment of higher levels of development. 

The learner "Centered orientation will not, however t be taken at the exclusion of 

•the other orientations. There will be a degree of content-centeredness in "Foundations'^ 

experiences. In a strict coytent-centered orientation, teachers and students would be 

expected to adjust their behaviors or attitudes to accommodate the requirements of 

4he content disciplines (majors). The majors would, in effect, dictate the skills, f^cts 

or propositionil that must be acquired, anj there would be little room for deviation. 

^ch an orientation is the one most often taken by those of us educated in technical 

disciplines. Unfortunately, the prenrequisite skill requirements of a disciplirMKure nat 

quite as unambiguous as one might expect at f irst^glance. While a content analysis can 

Isolate broad and general skill requirements across disciplines, there b debate within 

disciplines regarding the specific competencies necessary. to enter a career area. Since 

Foundations" will be held accountable for better preparing students to enter a m ajor , . 

•{here will be a need for a degree of content^rlentation but, since disciplines are pot 

Static and there is a lack of clarity regarding prerequisites, it will' be necessary that 

^ tM content addressed in "Foindations" be common across NTID disciplines. 



In addition, there wiU always be a need for those valuable insights, anecdotes and 
touches of him anity th^t can be provided onl)r by a teacher with experience. There 
is, therefore, the need for a degree of instructor orientation in "Foundations^ Taken 
to the extreme, however, an instructor considers him /herself to be "the" model for stu^mcts 
to emulate, i.e., the unique approach he or she takes to teaching is considered to embody 
the content taught. The student is expected to go to the tea^i^r in search of wisdom 
and is expected to accommodate his or her personality or styled 

Principles r \ . 

There are four^ principles that will be utilized in designing "Foundations" experienced* 

1. there will be a set of rigorous insi^itutional expectations, explicitly stated; 

2. if expectations are met by the student, success will be experienced; if expectations 
arextot met, there probably will not be a successful outcome; 

3. * there will be a high level of interaction between students and faculty, as well 
as between entering students and oldej* students;" ; 

4. "Foundations" experiences will be designed to move from a concrete, e)<perient1a\ 
base toward abstraction and generalization. 

^(^reyer possible these'f our principles will be adhered to in the design, construction, 
and implementation of "Foundations" experiences. 

' Rigorous expectations, explicitly stated. The college environment places demand$ 
upon students' adaptive skills, in terms of meeting both social and academic expectations 
Currently, the first experience most* students have at NTID, the Summer Vestibule Pro^rcm^ 
tests a student's ability to cope socially but does not M-ovide an accurate and realistic 
sampling of the academic demand^ a student will face in the Fall Quarter and beyond. 
Therefprei realistic and accurate academic expectations will be established from the 
student's first contact with "Foundations". 



. "---"■.o.c.....,.,r„ :::: 7^^^^ 

Por ex..p,., respect to .ccept..,e ,.v.,. of studyin, .c..,.. L . 

the challenges 01 .cademic coliege. "udent can meet 

» Oowaliby and Pag^o (IMO) has pointed out that a oe„o„ ,;, 

J«kt./k_ P*""" "Ul attribute succM. 

■io his/her own action, if he/she has succeeded i„ , • 

•« succceoed In a situation that tt/a« /.K.I I 
i n which he/she expended ;i r.. k. ^ was chaiienging, 

he expended a reasonabie amount of effort and in which he/she exnect^ 

<n-.ctlng With adults, peer, and social a.n.ul2 ^ 1 

Keying individuals and restrictive enviro^ent. i„ .an.schZ 

^ reduced fre^ue.. Of ,uch interaction,. U.n Cl4, .u^es^t^:r'^""°" 
^r^i..ud.n,■. experienc^may have serious con., *P"v.tion 

y nave serious consequences for development, 

Social experience may also be dlvlrf.rf w . 



to recognize that others' viewpoints may differ from his or her own, thus helping 
the child to decenter from the egocentric perspective of preoperational thinking, 
(p. |9S) 

"Foundations" will be designed to encourage and facilitate reciprocal social Interaction 

with peers and adults through systems of mentoring, student participation in the governance 

. of "Fouhdations" experiences and non-didactic ^proaches to teachings In addition, 

major emphasis will be placed upon facilitating-students' d^eiopment of competency 

in the four major processes until they are able to perform the processes with limited 

assistance. ^ 

Concrete to abstract. Learners entering NTID tend tcTSe pre-conventional in 

their thinking (DeCaro and Emerton, 1978), and persons at the pre-conventional leVel 

■ , ' ' •• ■ ' ^ • ■ ■ '. 

are "...still under the influence of internal and extern^ physical stimuli, rather than 

that of symbolic representations conceptualizing past and future roles and values which 

have been shared and self -examined" (Belenky, 19&0, p. S). Colby and Kohlberg (1973), 

Kohlberg (1969), Kohlberg and DeVries (1969), and Kuher, Kohlberg, Langer and Haan 

(1975) have shown that there is a corresponding stage in Piagetian developmental levels 

for each moral stage. Belenky 0980)J[jas, however, pointed out that mature cognitive 

reasoning does not automatically assure that there will be maturity in moral reasoning. 

^ She also indicates that while evidence shows (Furth, 196<^; i966; Vernoh, 1967) that the 

early Stages of cognitive development described by Piaget are not delayed in deaf children, 

the evidence is not so clear for development, of fonmal operational thought. She suggests 

that "if hearing impaired adolescents are unusually delayed in achieving the capacity 

for abstract, formal thought, that delay could contribute to the unusually low levels * 

of moral re^oning In (deaf) college students observed by DeCaro and Emerton (197S)" ^ 

(p. 22). It remains to be seen -if students do lag in the achievement of formal thought; 

however, ancedofal infonrnation would ten^ to indicate that such a lag is likely. 



Parisnift and Lon^ (1971) h^vt reported data which $how that NTID students tend .. 
to be more field dependent than their hearing peers. Further, Dowaliby (study in progress) 
has. found that NTID students are more people oriented and desire greater structure 
in a learning situation than do the^r hearing counterparts these are traits characteristic 
of field' dependent persons. There is data (Koran, Snow 6l McDonald, 1971; Maranty 
ft Dowaliby, 1973a; 1973b) which establishes a trait-treatment interaction between 
field^dependence/independence and destract/conaete presentati6r^ of learning materials^ 
For example, Koran et al. (1971) suggest' that "...explicit, concrete presentation of the 
. stimulus elements..jnay provide a behavioral representation for the leai^er that he 
' could not generate for himself...** (p. 226). Concrete models and well illustrated verbal 
presentations appear to serve a compensatory function for field dependent learners. 

While there are no studies regarding deafness which link the constructs ci'^ed above . 
to the desirability oif concrete vs. abstract instrumentation, the data are .considered . ^ 
to be strong enough to warrant addressing learners in such a fashion as to progress from 
the concrete to the abstract in **Foundations" experiences. A variety of conaete and 
tangible experiences will designed to provide opportunities for students to take many 
roles, to interact with adults and peers* to take reasonable risks, to take an active problem 
solving stance and to experience cause-effect relationships. Such opportunities are 
often missing from many students' backgrounds and are necessary if the students are 
to silc ;essf ully master the four processes put forward in this paper. , 

C jncomitantly, "Foundations" experienqes will begin the process of moving toward 
the abstract and generalizable - with appropriate supports to enable the Student to do 
so. Given the current status of the technical courses in various majors, pre(^redness 
to enter translates partially into the ability td manipulate abstractions and to make 
generalizations. It would be a disservice to students not to attempt to facilitate the 
development of such abstract reasoning processes. 



There are some hypotN^eses and assutiptions which have been made in developing 
tfiis conceptual framework that will be tested during the pilot and implementation phases. 
For example, it^is hypothesized" thamiMtentering studenu have attained the level' 
of conaete ©Rational thought but not formkl reasoning^this will be tested. Finally, 
the Toundations** concept - as well as the concept of i|n NTID - are essentially embodiments 
of the hypothesis that significant interventions can be made to facilitate the development 
of hearing^im paired individuals. 



Conclusion 

' . • > . .■ • ■ " . " 

This document proposes four major processes that "Foundations" experiences should 

address in order ^io better prepare students to, select and enter majors. The paper also 

proposes some broad principles to be used in the design of such experiences. The proposal 

of these processes and design principles comes as the culmination of a needs assessment 

and approximately two years of dialogue regarding several theoretical constructs. This 

dociment submitted to NTID as the conceptual framework around which "Foundations** 

will be designed. 
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APPENDIX A 



Problem Statements Isolated In 1979 
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4. Our students have a l^ited knowledge base and frequently have preconceived 
notions re careers and ma jors« 

^ _ ■ 

r 

1. Work experience limited 

2. 'Sex-stereotypes . 

3. Majoring in college, liberal arts/tech 
External influences^ on choice 

5. Expectation/ability don't mesh 

6. Personality influences (don^ like chairperson - wont major in that dept) 

7. Misconception of majors (civil- tech. bulldbzer driver) 
S. Choice of majors influenced by ideas of salary 

9. Limited exposure to career bptions and role models 
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2. . Our Students have a limited knowledge of fclf, e.g., 

a. strengths/weaknesses re career clusters 

b. values system 1^ 
•t . c. Interests 

. * • • , ■•- 

^ 1; External control (peers, parents, etc.) ' ; 

2. Ability and expectations dont mesh 

3. Lack of ability to introspect 

4. Help seeking (wrong person, wrong time, wrong way) 

5. Very limited experiential base/lack of feedback 

6. Unwimngness to take responsibility for decision (seeks a solution, not 

7. No developed value system - or underdeveloped . 
i. Black and white way of viewing the world, values, behaviors 
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3. Our%tudcnt$ use unsophistjctted processes for decision-making. 



1. Don't consider alternatives, risks, consequences 

2. ^External influences on decision (peers,, parents) 

3. Accountability - don't hold students accountable, students won't accept 
accountability'll^ 

k. Discrepancy between social expectations and real limitations of a disability 
5. Process students use (If they use one) seems to be based on "today>' 



6. Lhiited information on. which to base a decision 



Seek decisions from authority rather than making decision for self 



Our students lack a repertoire of coping skills* 

1* Unwillingness to lacrpfdblems (transfers, LOA| turn-off when encounter 

difficulties) (fear of failure??) ;/ / 
Z» lability to transfer what they did in one situation to another (English skills 

to photo, strengths in solving problems in pmB^oWmg problem now) 
3. Need for immediate response 'to problem ^ « 

4 

^. . Lack of awareness of nonmai range of problems 

5* Locus of control (other people need to change; they control my destiny) 

6. Stydents can*t separate problems (all are tittert wined) 

7, Problems with time management and setting pilorities 



\ 
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5. ■ Our students (>osst%$ an inadequate knowledge t>ase re cultures' 



and their deveiopment. 



1. Stereotyped ideas about careers and groups 

2. Rigidity and low tolerance for differences 

3. Uck of appreciation for deaf culture, where they come from 

4. Don't understand dynamics of a setting 

3. Severe culture shock upon arrival at NTID 

6. , Inability to judge life experiences, to be non- judgmental about things they 
^ cant always be jud^entaJ about 

7. Generalizability - transferability - applicability of principles, cdhcepts 
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An NTID students sense of purpose and identity 
wi;thamiij6r. 



emanates primarily from affiiiatio' 



1. Ucic of incentiye for courses outside the major or when in NCOS 

2. Ex^ernai control oh I.D. (also transient) 

3* > Cifasb when donthaveamajdr » 

^. Identificaiioh may be with people i^ 
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7. There i, no centralized body which review, ^d monitors an, IndiylduaUtudenfs 
flow as well as aggregate student flow. - 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Only Counselor has access to all info but everyt^^ 
he gets a new couns^or 

Uck of unllonnlty/unUorm criti^i, m how <tepartm«,ts deten„i« « ,t5ients 
can transfer in or out 



up in air 

No one person Is totally aware of any one stuinfs history 

Our attitude makes it easy for students to change 

It may be preferable not to have a centralized body/big brother 

When counselors change, info about students is lost - student mly make s^e 

mistake^gain arid again 




S. We lack an institutional definition of aberrant student flow. 

1* Dont have parameters to vary from (#% of changes, time limits, etc) 
2. Ambivalence re LOA^, changes^. 

3* Ethical/Policy Issues - How much time, resdurces i& one student entitled 
to? etc. 
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9. - We ire unable to provide appropriate experiences lor students who fall in the different 
ceils of the matrix. 



;now$ what major .he/she wants and 
t is ah NTID/]RIT major 



nows what major hfe/shc wants and 
: is not offered at NTID/RIT 



oes not know what major he/she 
ants 



Has Necewary Skills Does Not Have..Necessary 
For Major Skills for Major 



^ I. How far does NTID's responsibility go in providing experiences for ail students^ 

2. We aren't making enough use of individualized instruction, multiple entry 
points • 

3. Low-skill students very frustrated in skill improverJient tracks 
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Student* «re forced to choose a career direction pribr to being ready and ajt>ie 
to do so. ' . 

1. ExternalTufluence on decisionmaking 

2. Lack of information * , ^ 

3. How can we measure when students areT'ready" for a decision 
Our structure forces people into choices which may be premature 
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II. Students lose an unacceptable amount of time and credit in transfer ring frofn 
major to major. 

1. Lack of multiple entry times 

2. Lack of Options lor students who are undecided or whb want to change majors 
in quarter when new major lsn*t opening 

3. Students lose time even in natural changes (CiviJ or Arch to Indust. Drafting; 
C.S. to NBTD) ' ^ 
Students "in-between" majors lose motivation to study 
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12. There is^gap Mween students' entry abilities and the criteria for entry Into 
majors. 



2. 
3. 



-1 4 



1. Oi* entry criteria may be unrealistically low considering how far we have 



to move students by time of major (entry and exit) and the amount of time ' 

we have to do it in . 

. . ■■■ ■ ■■■■ • ••{ ■ 

What arc implications of our crheria for multiply-handicapped students 

Secondary schools* records cannot always be celled upon 

Need better^sessment of skills and transmittal process to students for 

early discussion of most realistic and most unrealistic options open to students 
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13. There is a jack of a systematic process for assessing a learner's strengths and weaknesses 

re majors and |or transmitting such information to the learner and the appropriate 

• .. 

administrative authority re the major. " 



1. Team concept < good concept, what will happen to it? Could lead to fragmentation 

I ■ . . . ■ 

re the students input 

2. Who is responsible for tralnsmitting info to student, to faculty 

3. Tests may not be valid with our population 
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There is insufficient time to develop process skiiis and content mastery prior to 
the studentH entry to a major; 

I ■ ^ ■ 

I . • t 

1. Validity of requiremcints/fals!^^ requirement 

■ 7- ^ 

Z, Treating all students as if they all had same needs 
3. Lack of experiential base * . 
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y Wje lack multipiir Wry poinu to NTIDind torn* jor$. 

. \ .* • . - ■ \ 

1. Strategies like - multiple sections, self-pacing 

2. What is pay-off of going to multiple entry - how many students are we talking 
about , 

3. NTID-RIT-NTID flow may put students out of sequence 




16. We l»ck specif icd institutional, department*! and ma|or requirements for institutional 
' curricular of ferin^i and for certification of students. 
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1. The requirements we do have, we dont enforce 

2. Validity^ijf requirements 

3. Sequencing of requirements 
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